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9 IPPING into Mr. D’Israeli’s 
new novel the other day, 
hight “ Tancred,” we stum- 
bled over a proposition, by 
the author, for improving 
architecture in Britain's 
happy land, which is at once so novel, so 
startling, and so reasonable, that we should do 
wrong if we did not bring it prominently be- 
fore our readers. He is discoursing upon 
London, and right pleasantly he does it: he 
points to its vastness as its most striking point, 
and says it is the illimitable feeling that gives 
it a special character, But he complains that, 
after all, London is not grand. “It possesses 
only one of the qualifications of a grand city— 
sige; it wants the equally important one— 
beauty. It is the union of these two qualities 
that produced the grand cities—the Romes, 
the Babylons, the hundred portals of the 
Pharaohs—multitudes and magnificence—the 
millions influenced by art. Grand cities are 
unknown since the beautiful has ceased to be 
the principle of invention. Paris, of modern 
capitals, has aspired to this character; but if 
Paris be a beautiful city, it certainly is not a 
grand one. Its population is too limited, and, 
from the nature of their dwellings, they cover 
a comparatively small space, Constantinople 
is picturesque. Nature has furnished a sub- 
lime site, but it has little architectural splen- 
dour, and you reach the environs with a fatal 
facility.” And then he comes back to the 
acknowledgment, that London overpowers us 
with its vastness! Place a foram or an acro- 
polis in its centre, continues our author, and 
the effect of the metropolitan mass, which now 
has neither head nor heart (what has become 
of St, Paul's?) instead of being stupifying, 
would be ennobling. “ Nothing more com- 
pletely represents a nation than a public 
building. A member of Parliament only re- 
presents at the most the united constituencies; 
but the palace of the Sovereign, a national 
galléry, or a museum baptised with the name 
of the country—these are monuments to which 
all should be able to look up with pride, and 
which should exercise un elevating influence 
upon the spirit of the humblest. [Most true.] 
What is their influence in London? Let us 
pot criticise what all condemn. But how 
remedy the evil? What is wanted in arebi- 
tecture, as in so many things, is—a man. Shall 
we find a refuge in a committee of taste ?— 
escape from the mediocrity of one to the 
mediocrity of many? We only multiply our 
feebleness and aggravate our deficiencies. {True 
again.] Bat one suggestion might be made. 
[Now it’s coming. Prepare for it, good 
reader, and don’t be alarmed.] No profession 
in England has done its duty until it bas 
furnished its victim. The pure administration 
of justice dates from the deposition of Maccles- 
field, Even our boasted navy never achieved 
a great victory until we shot an admiral, Sup- 
pose an architect were hanged! Terror bas 
its inspiration, as well as competition !” 

Well done Young England. This recipe 
for good architecture is really delightful. 
Hawo an Ancuirect? What can be simpler 
or more likely to do good execution? There 
are several who deserve it, or at all events 
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same thing. This would indeed be breaking 


the neck of the difficalty, and elevating the | 


profession in right earnest. Mr, D’lerseli 
evidently observes how architects sre 
shouldered on either side, and thinks it high 
time that they were set up in a new fing. They 
have been run down long enongh; now, he 
says, they shall be run up. He knows that 
true artists have lofty ideas, and, moreover 
having employed one himself, has a notion 
that suspense is part of their destiny, and that 
they are better prepared by use for the fate he 
suggests for them, than the eels were in the 
old story. 

It is perhaps wrong of us, however, to crack 
jokes on so grave a matter,—a matter affecting 
in two senses the heads of the profession. The 
question that first suggests itself is,—who has 
been marked down as the first victim ?—for 
Mr, D’Israeli being in Parliament, there is 
really no knowing how soon the proposed 
remedy may be tried. Conscience will make 
some ask, ‘Is it1? Should the House, in 
its great mercy, allow the. profession to pick 
their own man by ballot, we would wager a 
new “ set-square” that the choice would fall 
upon Barry; our accomplished friend (the 
trying circumstances under which we have 
eonsidered him placed, will exeuse the 
freedom), being most in the way of others at 
this moment, If Parliament should appeal to 
us for advice, we will save Mr. B. to finish 
bis great work, give them two men for 
choice, and be satisfied with the execution of 
either of them. 

Mr, D'Israeli’s hanging, of course means 
hanging in chains, in terrorem, and the effect 
coald not fail to be extraordinary. Architects 
would have their luckless fellow ever before 
their eyes: would think twice before complet- 
ing their designs, and lay every first stone with 
fear and trembling. The Act, in old time, 
“for preventing diversity of opinion,” is no- 
thing as compared with D’Israeli’s last despe- 
rate act, for the prevention of mediocrity in 
architecture. 

Before preparing the bill, however, we 
would, in a small voice, bid our legislators in- 
quire, if there be no unfavourable influences 
to which architects are sometimes subject; if 
they are never trammelied by legislative enact- 
ments, over-ruled by employers, harassed by 
committees, or eramped for want of money ? 
Whether, in short, there are not some other 
delinquents who might be hung at the same 
time, with equal justice, to keep poor Architec- 
ton company? D'Israeli himself evidently 
thinks there are, and we must quote a bit more 
of the book to let bim speak for himself. It 
says :—“ Though London ig vast, it is very 
monotonous. All those new districts that have 
sprung up within the last half centary, the 
ereatures of our commercial and colonial 
wealth—it is impossible to conceive anything 
more tame, more insipid, more uniform, Pan- 
eras is like Marylebone, Marylebone is like 
Paddington (not quite); all the streets re- 
semble each other, you must read the 
names of the squares before you venture 
to knock atadoor. This amount of boild- 
ing-capital ought to have produced a great 
city. What an opportunity for architectare 
suddenly summoned fo furnish habitations 
for a population equal to that of the city of 
Bruxelles, and a population, too, of great 
wealth. Marylebone, alone, ought to have 
prodaced a revolution in our domestic arehi- 
teeture,”—Mr. D. is scarcely aware bow litle 
architects had to do with it —* It did nothing. 





ought to be suspended, which sounds like the | | 


for consideration to both hoases of Perlis- 
ment, 

A considerable improvement has been made 
in our street architecture since the birth of 
the Baker-streets, and the aspect of 
is rapidly altering. The publie buildings even 
now going an, will of themselves play no in- 
considerable part in this. A few words as to 
the progress of some of these will not be out 
of plece here. 

The House of Lords is rapidly 
completion, and will be ready for the peers 
when they re-assemble after the reeess, aceord- 
ing to promise. The general effect on enter- 
ing is magnificent; such a blaze of gilding, 
carvings, and coloured decorations, is not to be 
elsewhere found in England. Lord Brougham 
said, the other day, what many will say here- 
after :—-“ He had been paying « visit on that 
morning to the most magnificent building he 
thought he had ever seen, doing the greatest 
possible honoar to the very skilful, learned, and 
ingenious architect, by whom sueh « splendid 
palace had been prepared for the reception of 
Parliament.” 

The quantity of carving in the house, and 
its general excellence, will puzzle those who 
have been taught to think there are no 
carvers in our days. Every inch of the wood. 
work is marked by the tool, and the throne at 


strangers’ gallery, reporters’ gallery, and 
peers’ entrance, opposite, are elaborate in the 
extreme.* Is the canopy over the centre of 
the throne are niches, intended for the recep- 
tion of statuettes of the patron saiats of the 
~* The chair was got in its 
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three kingdoms, and on the wall immediately 
above, appears Mr. Dyce’s fresco of the Baptism 
of King Ethelbert. Five other arched com- 
partments remain to be filled up by frescoes. 
These spaces are at present hung with erimson 
drapery, powdered with crowns and roses. 
Around the house, under canopies, between the 
windows, will be placed statues of all the 
bsrons who were instrumental in obtaining the 
Magna Charta. Artists have been named for 
the execution of these, and have been applied 
to for terms. 

The soffit of the peeress’ gallery, on either 
side of the house, forms a canopy over the third 
row of the peers’ seats below, and is decorated 
with the armorial bearings of the various 
lord chancellors, from the foundation of that 
office up to the present time. 

The brass railing of the gallery is of excel- 
lent design, and we should not omit mention 
of the beautiful brass gates by which the house 
is entered. 

Plain glass at present fills the windows, and 
will continue to do so for some time to come. 
The architect has but just now succeeded, 
after several failures, in obtaining stained- 
glass to meet his wishes, A sort of standard 
window bas, we believe, been fitted up, and 
the work will now probably be proceeded with. 

The public hall, adjoining, is elaborately 
decorated, and has a flooring of encaustic tiles. 
When Mr. Barry last reported, which is now 
some time ago, there were 1,186 men engaged 
on the works. 

Some account of the mode of heating adopt- 
ed, will be found in another page. 

The new hall and staircase of the British 
Museum will be opened to the public, it is ex- 
pected, on Monday next, and workmen are 
busily occupied in clearing away the scaffolding 
from the portico, completing the flight of 
(twelve) steps up to it, gravelling the roadway 
in front, and finishing the painting ioside. 
Polychromy has been called in to aid the in- 
terior effect of this part of the building, and 
with considerable success, too. The sunk panels 
are blue with a yellow star in each, the enrich- 
ments are variously coloured,—red and white 
predominating ; and the stiles, beams, &c., are 
covered with frets, guilloche, and scrolls, in flat 
colours, for all of which precedents have been 
found in the museum collection. These deco- 
rations were executed by Messrs. Collman and 
Davis. The parapet of the stairs is of carved 
stone highly polished. 

The exterior of the northern wing of the 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, is fast approach- 
ing completion. Report says, that a design to 
elevate the Horse Guards bas been approved 
by the government. At the Carlton Club, a 
part of the new facade is up; andthe Museum 
of Economic Geology, described last week, is 
shewing itself above ground. Mystery still 
shrouds the proposed addition to Buckingham 
Palace: rumour speaks of an alteration in the 
elevation, but we have no certain information 
concerning it. The public must pay their 
money before they see the sight; and, instead 
of commenting in time, with a view to obtain 
excellence, must be contented with abusing the 
result, when too late to amend, and sighing 
grumpily over lost opportunities. When Mr. 
D'Israeli’s new act comes into operation, these 
things will be better ordered. 

“Hang an architect,” and all will come 
right. 


Pamproxe Courses, Oxrornn.—A new 
~— is about to be erected at this college 


according to by Mr. Hayward, archi- 
et, af etter. ae | Bille of Losten, 
the contractor for the same works. 















Souenate of lime is a native = 
compound, in un- 
dance, and is of much im to the 
architect and the builder; it oceurs in various 
forms, the most common of these being fami- 
liarly known as “ m,” “ alabaster,” and 
“plaster stone.” Sulphate of lime is a com- 
pound of sulphuric acid, lime, and water, these 
substances being united or held a, gna bya 
very powerful chemical affinity, and under all 
ordinary circamstances they manifest vo tend- 
ency to separate during the lapse of ages; if, 
however, any variety of this substance be heated 
red-hot, the water is wholly expelled, whilst 
dry or anhydrous sulpbate of lime remains, 
and if this be finely powdered and mixed with 
water, it will combine with the water, and 
“set” into a solid mass. 

From the circumetance of the abundance of 
6ypeum at Montmartre, near Paris, and its 

eating or calcination being carried on there 
to a very great extent, the chemically anby- 
drous sulphate of lime is familiarly known as 
“ plaster of Paris; its importance in decora- 
tive architecture is too well known to need 
comment. If the “gypsum” or “ plaster 
stone,” be heated to a degree beyond that 
which is simply requisite to expel the water, 
the resulting “ plaster” loses the property of 
“setting "’ when mixed with water, because at 
a high temperature the sulphuric acid and the 
lime undergo a chemical change, by which a 
portion of sulphuret of calcium is formed. This 
is a direct union of sulphur with calcium, and 
is perfectly different in ail its habitudes to the 
compound of sulphuric acid with lime or oxide 
of calcium. 

“ Plaster stone”’ is rendered anhydrous in 
two ways; these are technically called “ burn- 
ing’ and “ boiling ;”’ the former is generally 
adopted if the plaster be intended for the use 
of the builder, the latter if for the use of the 
potter or figure-maker. The “burning’’ is 
conducted by heaping lumps of the “ raw 
stone” with fuel; this is generally done at 
night, that the workmen may the more readily 
jadge when the lumps become fairly red-hot, 
at which time they are sufficiently “ burned,” 
and are successively removed and afterwards 
ground to powder, which should be kept out 
of the contact of air and water with the greatest 
possible care, or it will soon become hydrated, 
and thus lose its property of “ setting.” 

If the “stone” be overheated, parts of it 
will acquire a yellowish cast, and evolve a sul- 
phureous odour from the formation of su/phu- 
ret of calcium, and if such carlessly burned 
plaster be employed, it will either set very im- 
perfectly or cause the work/to rise in blisters ; 
aton of “plaster stone” when well and pro- 
perly burned generally loses from four to six 
ewt. of water. 

The “ boiling” is conducted by grinding 
the “raw stone” toa fine powder. This is 
placed in a long brick trough heated by a flue. 
The water immediately begins to evaporate, 
and its escape is promoted by constantly stir- 
ring the powder, and so abundantly does the 
water evaporate, that the whole bulk of the 
powder is agitated, as if it were boiling, hence 
the origin of the term by which the process is 
technically known. 

If several pounds of good plaster of Paris be 
mixed with water, a very considerable degree 
of heat is evolved during the “setting,” and 
this for the same reason as in “ slaking ” 
quick-lime, namely the water passing from 
the liquid to the solid state, and its latent 
heat thus becoming sensible heat; for the 
whole “ setting ” of the plaster depends upon 
the intense chemical affinity that exists between 


anhydrous sulphate of lime and water, b 


which the latter is solidified, and every 

in plaster owes its hardness, its texture, its 

durability to such solidification of water. 

anwar setecee 
; e of lime ; and w 

white, it may be regarded as aeuilaelty pont 

Some specimens are beautifully veined, of a 


rich brown colour, by the of peroxide 
of iron; wd fovnian = aleemael ” invari- 
ably contains this substance. 


he native varieties of sulphate of lime, 
namely, “ gypsum,” “ stone,” and “ala- 
baster,” are not y insoluble in water, 





* Seep. 120, ante, 









baster. 

Soap is perfectly soluble in pure or distilled 
water, tok no odie ensues when added to 
it; on the other hand, if the water contain sul- 
phate of lime, the soap is immediately decom- 
posed; it is a compound of soda, fatty or 
oily matter, and the dime immediately combines 
with such matter, forming an insolalie soap, or 
curd. 

The tincture of soap is a very simple and 
accurate test of the relative purity of water ; it 
is popularly known as “ the well-diggers’ test,” 
for the hardness of spring water setae de- 
pends upon the presence of sulphate of lime, 
derived from the strata of the earth in which 
the springs originate, or throughout which 
they percolate. 

The blue clay of London abounds with sul- 
phate of lime, in the form of beautiful trans- 
parent crystals, known to the mineralogist as 
selenite, and hence most of the well-water of 
the metropolis is hard, and anfit for the pur- 
poses of washing. 

The crystals of selenite consist of forty parts, 
by weight, of sulphuric acid, twenty-eight parts 
of lime, and eighteen parts of water; this is 
readily expelled by heat, and then the actual 
— remains anhydrous, and devoid of re- 
gular form or amorphous. 

Having devoted so large a space to the ex- 
amination of lime and calcareous compounds, 
we must terminate here, and d to some 
other important materials employed in con- 
struction. 

Clay is a most abundant natural production, 
and enters largely into the composition of many 
materials employed in architecture. There 
are many varieties of clay, and these are 
popularly named after the uses to which they 
are applied; thus, “ brick-clay,” “ potters’ 
clay,” “ porcelain clay,” and “ pipe-clay” are 
all in universal maghoveeas ut these, and 
other varieties, agree in the character or pro- 
perty of plasticity when mixed with water, 
and it is on this account that clay isso very 
valuable to the brick-maker and the potter. 
The property of plasticity of clay, let the 
variety of the substance be pure or common, is 
not destroyed by a large admixture of foreign 
substances ; as, for example, finely powdered 
flint or finely divided rane 8 ; for, in fact, some 
of “the clay” (as it is called in the potteries) 
contains only one-fourth its weight of abso- 
lutely pure phe oxide of aluminum or alomina, 
the remainder being silicious matter ; and yet 
the mass, when mixed with water, or “ tem- 
pered,” admits of being kneaded and formed, 
either by “ throwing or pressing,” into various 
useful articles with the greatest facility. 

If clay, or the above mixture, be ex to 
a bright red beat, it becomes a solid mass of 
extreme hardness, and all plasticity is perfectly 
destroyed ; and however finely burnt clay or 
eon may be powdered, still it will no lo 

a plastic mass when mingled with water. 

When chemically examined or analysed, 
— appears to be a mixture of pure alumina 
with several metallic oxides, and is therefore 
by no means uniform in composition, but every 
kind of clay contains alumina, or the pure oxide 
of aluminum in combination with water, and 
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an opinion 
that alamina was of a metallic natare, and 
Lavoisier had sufficient penetration to state 
that it was a ic oxide whose elements 
were held in union by an affinity too powerful 
for any known agent to overcome. Notwith- 
standing these surmises as to its nature, alu- 
mina was experimentally acknowledged to be 
asimple or elementary substance until the year 
1808, Soon after Davy had decomposed the 
fixed alkalies, potash and soda, and proved 
them to be oxides of the metals potassium and 
sodium, and found that the power of potas- 
sium, or its affinity for oxygen, was superior to 
all other substances, he was indaced to apply 
it to alumina, reasoning as follows :—If alu- 
mina be a compound in which oxygen exists, 
it is probable that the intense affinity of 
sium for euch element, will deprive alumina of 
it, and so elicit the dase, be it what it may, of 
alumina, An appeal to experiment established 
the fact of alumina being a compound of 
oxygen and a peculiar substance apparently 
metallic, for which Davy proposed the name 
of aluminum, but he scarcely examined its 
properties on account of the extremely minute 
rtions that he could obtain by his analysis. 
any chemists refused to admit this view of 
the compound nature of alamina—refused, that 
is, to rank it with other metallic oxides ; but 
all are now agreed about the matter, since 
Wobler’s accurate analysis in 1828, when he 
succeeded in procuring the metal aluminum in 
tangible quantity, and found that upon causing 
it to exert affinity for oxygen, the sole prodact 
or compound was alumina. Thus from the 
evidence of analysis and synthesis, alumina is 
proved to be an oxide of the metal aluminum, 
and the original potions of Barron and 
Lavoisier are corroborated by actual experi- 
ment. 

In the science of chemistry, the term alu- 
mina is of more convenient employment than 
that of protoride of aluminum, which is the 
strict ultimate term, and it is likewise usual to 
denote all the oxides formerly called alkalies 
and earths except lime by the termination a ; 
on the other hand, al! metals of modern dis- 
covery are distinguished by the termination 
um ; vide the list of elements. 

The chemical properties of aluminum are 
of no practical utility in construction, but those 
of alumina are of the greatest possible interest 
and importance. 

By the action of ammonia upon a solution 
of a the sulpburic acid, and the potassa of 
that salt are removed or withdrawn, whilst its 
0h alumina precipitates in the form of a per- 

ectly white substance, and this when col- 

lected and dried at common temperatures re- 
tains aboot half ite weight of water, it is there- 
fore a hydrate of alamina. This will readily 
mix with more water, and form a plastic mass, 
but no solation of alamina takes place, and for 
all practical purposes it may be regarded as ab- 
solutely insoluble in water. 

Some kinds of fine white clay, although con- 
taining an enormous per centage of alumina, 
are not chemically pure, and these, when 
breathed upon or wetted with water, emit a 
peculiar odour, like that of moist “Fuller's 
earth,” or some varieties of stone employed for 
pavements; this odour is known by the name 
of argillaceous, and was supposed to be pecu- 
liar to pure alumina; recent researches prove, 
that pure alumina thus treated bas no odour, 
bat ifs very minute portion of oxide of iron be 
present (as it always is in the very purest 
native Pasi of clay), that the odour is 
immediately evolved, when breathed upon or 
moietened with water. 

Artificially, pare alumina, and all natural 
specimens of clay containing it, retains water 
with great and persistent affinity. This can only 


be expelled at a bright red heat, and leaves the 
alamina but no longer plastic or 
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fs the ton, bul she proceuer of mah eus Bac 
renders them fusible. Many “ clays” 

contain the two last-named substances, and are, 
therefore, perfectly unfit for the manufacture 
of bricks. 

All “clays” contain more or less of the 
oxide of iron; and to this substance their 
various shades of colour is chiefly referrible ; 
and when a light yellow clay is heated red. 
hot, or, technically speaking, “burned,” it 
assumes a bright red colour, on account of the 
iron assuming its highest degree of oxidation, 
or, in other words, becoming peroxide of iron. 

“ Burnt clay,” being anhydrous, hard, and 
insoluble in water, forms an excellent material 
for the foundation of roads, &c., and is now 
most abundantly used in many operations of 
building and of civil engineering. 

By selecting a white clay, and artificially 
blending it with various metallic oxides, the 
potter is enabled to produce all the well-known 
varieties of coloured pottery, paving tiles, &c. ; 
thus a red coloar is contend ke the peroxide 
of iron, blae, by the oxide of t, green, by 
the oxide of ehromiom, black, by the oxide 
of manganesium, and various intermediate tints 
by the judicious intermixture of these and other 
metallic oxides in certain proportions. The 
heat of the kiln in which articles of pottery are 
“baked,” causes intense chemical affinity to 
ensue between the alumina and the colouring 
oxides, so that the tints, or stains, are perfect! 
indelible by the most protracted exposure to all 
vicissitudes of the weather. 

The quality of bricks materially depends 
upon the judicious “tempering” of the clay 
with water, and the subsequent “ burning,” to 
expel the water. This matter appears extremely 
simple, but in fact it demands much practical 
skill. 

For example, if the “ brick earth” contain a 
very large proportion of real clay, the bricks 
made of it will shrink and crack in the mere 
drying by exposure to the air; and if it contain 
a large quantity of sand, then the bricks will 
be heavy and brittle. 

“ Tempering’ the very same clay in two 
different ways, will even prodace a decided 
difference in the quality of bricks, as the follow- 
ing account of an experiment will shew in a 
remarkable manner. 

A sample of clay was heavily beaten for half 
an hour, then divided into two parts ; one part 
was beaten for three-quarters of an hour 
longer ; a brick was made of each portion with 
the same pressure, in the same mould, thea 
dried and burned under the same circum- 
stances ; these bricks were tested as to strength 
by placing them on a sharp edge, and 
loading each of their ends with weights; the 
result was, that the brick made of the 
beaten for half an hour, broke with thirty-five 
pounds at each end, or seventy pounds on the 
whole; whilst the other did not break until 
the addition of sixty-five pounds at each end, 
or one hundred and thirty pounds upon the 
whole. 

The strength depended upon the materials 
of the clay being closely and accurately brought 
into contact by the mechanical force of the 
blows used in the “tempering,” and thus 
enabled by the after- of “ burning” to 
exert chemical affinity for each other in a more 
powerfal and perfect manner than, in their 
comparatively porous state, of the shorter tem- 


a+ making good sound bricks, the cla 
should be some years before it is 

that it may bave time to “ mellow,” or in other 
words for the alumina, the silica, and the 
oxide of iron to act well apon each other 
the intervention of the sir, then good “ tem- 
pering,” and judicious “ burning.” 


Alamina occurs as an esse constitaent 
of several building materials, as, for instance, 
in all kinds of slate and con- 

Poa ae gee ere ton 
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silica, the second is a compound ; 





farnace heat, and until 
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ir Hamph ex, erimented upon 
silica by esas al the iaaeal potassium, oa 
made the important discovery of its compound 
nature, proving it to consist of the element 
orygen, and a new inflammable sub- 
stance, which named silicon ; other che- 
| mists have modified this term into silicium, re- 
garding it as a metal, and as such it is ranked 
in the list of elements already given. 

Silicon or silictum is 2 dark brown powder, 
infusible, and inflammable, producing silica by 
uniting with oxygen, so that the matter 
of crystal, » flint, and sand, may be called 
ovide of sitictum ; but this substance ander 
certain conditions has the power of uniting 
with metallic oxides, after the manner of an 
acid, and is uently called silicic acid, and 
the compounds it forms with sach oxides 
are called silicates. 

The general chemical characters of silicon 


or silicium ire more investigation 
before it yes i its station 
amongst the elements, It may to the 


to the class of metallic ; and as ex- 
periment that the dases of all the other 
substances so long as earths are 


bat its native combination with oxygen, viz. 
pet aco abe et ae architect, 
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he chemical affinity of finely divided silica 
(sand) for alumina is so great, that the two 
substances combine to a extent, when 
presented to esch other in & moist state, as in 
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fiwed alkalies,” because do not evaporate 

when ex to a very high temperature, end 

also to them from the alkali am- 

monia, which readily evaporates even at com- 

temperatures. 

The first of these fixed alkalies was formerly 
potash, from the circamstance of its 


istow modified into potassa, to harmonize with 
chemical somenciature. The second of these 
fixed alkalies was, and is still, called soda, on 
aéeount of its being yielded by the combustion 
of @ marine plant, called salsola soda. The 
volatile alkali was called ammonia, from being 
found in sal ammoniac, a substance first dis- 
covered in the vicinity of the Temple of 
area pee in Up Fey t. The word 

| is of Arabic ertita, on le ptying of or 
Srom a plant. 

From the early ages in which potassa and 
soda were known anti! the year 1807, they 
were regarded as elements ; but Sir Humphry 
Davy found that they could be decomposed by 
voltaic electricity, that they yielded oxygen and 
inflammable metals, which be named potassium 

‘and sodium, so that the fixed alkalies are true 
metallic oxides. 

They are both solid substances, perfectly 
white, exceedingly caustic and corrosive,—far 
more so than lime; they dissolve perfectly in 
water, and change the yellow colour of tur- 
meri¢ root to a deep brown. Either of these 
alkalies, heated with silica, will yield glass; 
bat they are rarely, if ever, used in a pure or 
caustic state by manufacturer of glass on 
account of their great expense; he employs 
them as carbonates of potassa or soda, and 
these are well known as common “ pearlash ” 
and common “ soda.” 

When mized in due proportion with sand, 
and heated in the glass-house furnace, the 
silica enacts the of an acid, expelling the 
carbonie seid, taking its place, and producing, 
with the resulting potassa or soda, a silicate of 
potassa or soda. 

In the manufacture of “ crown” and “ plate- 
glass” soda is the alkali used, whilst for that 
of “ fint-glass ” potassa is most commonly em- 
ployed; but this glass has an addition of a 
certain quantity of ogide of lead, more 
familiarly known as “litharge,” which has 
the property of uniting with the silica and the 

tassa ; so, whilst crown ” and “ plate ” may 

chemically regarded as almost pure silicates 
| ha rey  flint-glass”’ is a silicate of potassa and 


la glass, then, soda or potassa are present, 
which, in their pure states, are readily soluble 
im water, and change the yellow colour of 
turmeric to brown; but, as combined with 
sitiea, or with it and oxide = lead, having no 
sech properties, so remerk are the changes 
effected upon substances when they ure caused 
te éxert chemical affinity for each other, and 
are also compactly bound together by attraction 
of ion. 

If this attraction of aggregation be over- 
come, as by reducing a portion of glass to an 
extremely fine powder, and then placing it upon 
a piece of paper, stained with turmeric, 
the addition of water will dissolve out a por- 
tion of the alkali, and it will turn the paper 
— : rag - affinity between the water 

e alkali being promoted by diminishi 
ee oa io ° 4 Rd 
H some glass there is a very great excess 
of alkali; and therefore it is extieasely prone 
to decay, or to become dull, even in the solid 
form of a sheet or plate, by long continued ex- 
posure to water. 
The ancients appear to have added a larger 
ity of alkali than that absolutely required 
the vitrification of the sand; for upon the 
examination of a specimen of ancient glass, it 
was found beautifaily mt, but always 
damp, and it even yielded ine indications 
to the turmeric sg ee without requiring reduc- 
pon hee mee was a clbaiee of puuees 
excess ee me this being probabil 
— to assist the fasion. f 
mo museoms We ve uently find speci- 
mens of ancient gens decpy corroded, a 
their surfaces covered with a | irides- 
cent film; time having allowed moisture to 
effect its work on the solid thoagh highly 


alkaline material, the alkali been partly 
raya acne sor remain- 





VENTILATION AT THE HOUSE OF 

On Friday last, Professor Faraday delivered 
a lecture at the Royal Institution, descriptive 
of the method of ventilating the new House of 


Lords. He stated, that his opinion had been 
asked by the Government upon the plan, the 





| 
| 
i 


merit of which was entirely due to Mr. Barry, | water 


and said, that in the account he was about to 
give, be should make no com n between 
this plan, and that of other individual.— 
Nothing was more easy in t than venti- 
lation, and nothing more difficult in practice. 
Place 100 persons in an apartment well-venti- 
lated, under the most favourable circumstances, 
and it would be impossible to please them all. 
In the present instance, he could merely tell 
them what the architect expected would be the 
mode of action, the opinion being, he believed, 
founded on sound views. He shewed from 
drawings and models, that the House of Lords 
and its adjuncts, consisted mainly of three 
divisions; the House itself, with the throne at 
one end and strangers’ gallery at the other ; the 
lobby at one end of the House, and the Vic- 
toria Hall at the other. The approximate 
dimensions of the House might be stated at 
90 feet long, 45 feet wide, and 45 feet high. 
The carcase was entirely fire- se and this eon- 
dition of the stractare it had been necessary not 
to interfere with. The points to which atten- 
tion had been directed, were:—To supply a 
certain degree of warmth through an imper- 
vious floor ; to produce a current of air which 
should not be sensible, and which there were 
means of influencing the temperature of, and 
to change the air as completely, as required by 
previously ascertained data. The apertures 
for entrance and exit of air were both in the 
ceiling, these for admission being slong each 
side, and those for exit being along the middle, 
the motive power, and the principle of the cir- 
culation, having to be explained. 

The principal heating apparatas was a steam 
boiler, on the plan of Lord Dundonald, placed 
in the basement, under the fiue of exit, which 
boiler also supplied a steam jet, issuing 
in the flue with sufficient force to draw 
the air after it. The principal steam-pipe 
communicated with several cokels, placed at 
the point where the air gained admission, 
and where after eee | passed through per- 
forated zinc, over which water was constantly 
trickling, in order to free it as much as possi- 
ble from soot and impurities—it was heated, 
and passed immediately ander the floor, along 
the whole length of the house: this floor 
being formed of perforated plates covered by 
thinner plates of meta), It would then aseend 





flues at the angles of the Victoria Hall, com- 
municating with horizontal flues and chambers | 
above the ceiling, where it gained admission | 
to the house; through perforations in the ribs | 
of the panelling. Now the ptineiple of the | 
cireulation within the house, on which great | 
confidence had been placed, was this :—The | 
air being admitted at the sides, at two divi- | 
sions of the three, into whieh the ventilating | 
afrangement above the ceiling/was divided ; 
the upper part of the walls being oceupied by 
windows, and both sides of the house being ex- 
actly similar; it was expected, that the air 
would have a tendency to descend down each 
side, to the floor, when the two currents would 
unite in the centre, and re-ascend to the ceiling, 
ang then drawn out by the motive power. 
The lecturer shewed several experiments, tend- 
ing to prove that this circulation would take 
place, and the expectation had in a great 
measure, been confirmed by a trial in the build- 
ing. Some + ern powder was bert within 
the of the current, befére its admission 
nator sesteplinhs: tercigt ob atletr et 
was t all es of 
the course, reaching the “fol exit flee in 
fifteen minutes, But this was not all, for this 
powder being burnt, only in the current which 
gained admission at one side of the house, 
the scent was e at dne side, but not 
at the other ; and he, the professor, had walked 
across the house in every 
and bed always found, that the scent was pef- 
ceptible at one side only. He found, that the 
aromatized atmosphere commenced somewhere 
about the centre, thas proving most clearly to 
his a nar Inet eet oe, Be 
whieh Mr. proceeded. He 
the extreme care the architect taken, 
in providing for the different seasons of the year, 





part of the length, | statue of Innoceuee, reduced 





were filled, in place of steam. 

The then exhibited the mode of 
action of the steam jet, the motive power before 
mentioned, shewiog, by means of flame and by 
the vapour of gunpowder, how, when issuing 
within a larger tube, it would draw the air after 
it from a considerable distance. 

He said he bad great confidence in the result 
of the plan, and he proceeded to recapitulate 
what was expected from it. It was hoped, that 
there would be an absence of 4B gm 
drafts ; also that the wulls would be free from 
being discoloured by these causes, which fre- 

uently made one side of a room appear 
aiber than another. There would further, 
it was hoped, be no tendency to movement of 
dust.in the house; that all sudden changes 
would be avoided; and lastly, there was the 
certainty, that the building would be fire- proof. 
He coneluded by apologizing to his hearers, 
and to the arehitect, for the imperfeet deseri 
tion which he had been able to give, and by 


stating, that whatever be the opinion as to the: 


numerous other sehemes, which had been 
suggested, it ought in justice to the architect 
to be stated, that he had to take a om 
planned for another mode of ventilation, 

not for his own. 

As the success of the schenie above 
described, is so soon to receive a complete 
trial, it would be prudent to postpone any 
remark upon it; but the opinion of Professor 
Faraday — but we = idered as satisfac- 
tory to our professional readers, proving, as it 
dose, how inadvisable is any interference with 
the complete control of an architect, over his 
own work. Should, as it seems probable, the 
result be successful, it will most clear! 
thefoundation for the views, long ago expresse 
by us, as to the ventilating arrangements, in 
connection with the architect’s duty as the 
designer of a building, We have always 
argued, that any interference with the duties 
of an architect is inadvisable, unless it can be 
clearly shewn, that the advice of another party 
would benefit him ; and even should the present 
scheme fail, the opinion given in favoar of it 
now, would shew, that there are ho grounds for 
assuming, that any individuals know the duties 
of an architect better than he does. But this 
mishap we have now no expectation of, and 
we hope that the details will be published, in 
a there complete form than we have had it in 
_ power to give them ia this notice of the 

ecture.” 








AWARDS OF THE OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


STONE HEARTHS FOR OOPPERS. 


Ma, Parker, of Greenwich, having set 
some with hearths in some cases 9 
inches and in others 12 inehes wide, the dis- 
trict surveyor gave him notice of irregularity,— 
“ The hearths in front of chimney-openings to 
coppers now fixed not being at the least 18 inches 
in front of the arch over the same, —. 
echedule F, ;” and the same not being » 
he took the case to the referees. 

The builder contended there were no regu- 
lations in the Act relative to furnaces for 


7 

be referees determined poo the furnaece- 
Opening to a copper is a chimney-openin 
within the ieanuiag of the Metrosellion Build, 
ings Act, and as it regarded the matter in 


























conformable to the said Act ; and they directed 
Mr. Parker forthwith to amend the same, by 
laying in front of each of such furnaces or 
chimney-openings (on a brick fender or on the 
solid ground), a slab or slabs of brick, tile, 
stone, marble, or other proper and suffi- 
cient material, at the least 12 inches longer than 
the furnace or chimney-opening, and at the 
least 18 inches in front of the arch over the 
same. 


EXEMPTED BUILDINGS.—REGENT #6 CANAL 
COMPANY. 


With regard to a certain building, believed 
to be of the second class, now beitg built on the 
south side of the Regent's Canal, in the dis- 
trict of St. Pancras, for the Regent’s Canal 
Company, no notice was given to the sur- 
veyor of the district, on the grouad that build- 
ings erected by the said company were ex- 
empted from the Buildings Aet 

At the hearing, it was argued that the Canal 
Company was “a dock company, aod that the 
building in question being to be erected on the 
land, and to be used for the parpetes of the 
said company, was to be deetned to be a strac- 
ture belonging to a dock authorigeéd to be 
executed by Act of Parliament, and therefore 
exempted from supervision, undet the last 
peragraph of schedule B., part 2,6f the Me- 
tropolitan Buildings Act.” 

"he referees awarded, “ that #deh buildings 
and structures only as are Withit, afd in con- 
nection with, the works of étiy dock belonging 
to any dock company, esta atid ihcorpo- 
rated by Act of Parliament, af Within the 
meaning of the lust pa ih of the said 
schedule B, part 2, and ex@ super- 
vision prescribed by the said Aet. 

“And inasmuch as the building if question 
is not within aod in compeetion with the works 
of any dock, but ie out of the precinete of wl 
dock, and not to be aGeed ig condeetion wit 
to be used as stabling for 

on the canal, such building is 
not a structure to any ky and is 
not exempt from i 


the tvision preseribed by 
the Metropolitan Buildings Act. 


EXTERNAL GORNIGES AND PROJECTIONS. 


With regard to building operations in pro- 
gress at No. 238, Strand, the district surveyor 

ave notice to Messrs. Bellingham and Co., 

uilders, that “the cornice aod entablatare 
over the archway on the east side of the said 
house are not built of the materials required 
by the Act, overhang the ground belonging to 
another owner, obstruct the light and air, and 
are otherwise injurious to the owner or ocea- 
pier of the building adjoining thereto on the 
east side.” 

The question went to the referees, and the 
award was, “ that inasmuch as the cornice and 
entablature over the archway on the east side 
of the house, No. 238, Strand, eastward from 
the shop front (not being the cornice and 
entablature of any shop front), are not formed 
of the same materials as are by the said Act 
directed to be used for building external walls, 
or of such other proper and sufficient materials 
as the official referees bave approved or per- 
mitted, the same are contrary to the Metro- 
politan Buildings Act; and further, that inas- 
much as the said cornice and entablature over- 
hang the public way, the same are also contrary 
to the said Act ; 

And we hereby direct the said Mersrs. 
Bellingham forthwith to take down and re- 
move the cornice and entablature projecting 
from the said house over the said archway, and 
in continuation eastwards of the eorvice and 
gembleguee over the shop front of the said 

use, 


any dock, bei 
horses empl 





Buiipers’ Texnens.~ The following list 
of tenders for building the schools and master’s 
house, at Heanor, Derby, has been forwarded 
to us as a Curiosity ~~ 


E, Fish, Nottingham ....£1,230 8 7 
= deat ee 715 0 6 
. Thompson, Derby .. .. 689 10 @ 
PF. Freewian, Guilsthorpe.. 685 0 6 
A. Smith, Bélpet........ 675 0 6 
J: Woodhouse, Heanor 661 10 © 
C. Moody, Derby 621 0 © 
G, Ward, Derby ...... ss an 
M. Donaldson, Derby. . 574 @ 0 
7 women ee eete 571 12 10 
° » Derby. ... 671 10 u 
J. Smith, Derby .. ss sees o03 108 6 








BURFORD’S PANORAMA OF CAIRO. 
Tur ability and knowledge of art required 
for the production of such a work as this are 


net ie go appreciated by the ic. - Mrs 
Barford ought to stand high fe totieslon ve 


an artist of no common order, and is better 
entitled to the dignity of R. A.-ship than manv 
who enjoy it.. From sketehes by Mr. David 
Roberts, and with the assistance of Mr. H. C. 
Selous (a man of great talent, who is but be- 
inning to know his own power and make it 
eit), Mr. Bufford bas produced a work of 
greut excellence, which we advise all our 
feeders visit. 


to 
Cairo, foanded in the year 969 of our ers, 
stands in &@ sandy plain, and occupies a space 
to about thee square miles, It is sur- 
by & stobe wall, and contains near! 
400 4 any of which are ao 
elaborate ted. The streets, thoagh 
natrow, are kept temarkably clean: a recent 
ediet, compelling their being watered, swept, 
and the dirt removed two or three times a day. 
Listen to this, ye Londoners! 

The city e6ntains about 30,000 howses, some 
being handsethe modern erections of stone; 
from the rries of MokKattam; “ others 
partly of étome and ill-barot bricks, of a ¢ 
red éolour ; whilst the meanest ate constru: 








of clay. The best are and commod 
rather thép el@gant, being far more pictur 
than @laseival; they usually enclose at op 
court, tate # most of the windows look, 


and “ate two or threé stories in height, 
terraced td0f The front in the 

usually in stripes ef various eolour 
és ed, and presents on thé ground 


leek j there are also pb pond 
Windows placed too high for any one to 
in at; pas second and hed Aoore, 
project about 2 feet over each and are 
supported of carved corbels, ate bey 
Windows, fatther projecting about 1) 
ifielésed by & very ornamental lattice work, 
sottietimes painted red or green, from which 
thé ifmates obtain « view ap or down the 
street, without being thetnselves seen.” 
horama i¢ takén from the sammit 
of one of the euriows mounds which formerly 
encircled the city, atid ineludes a view of great 
extent and variety. 


SPECIAL NIGHT AT THE SOCIETY CF 
ARTS. 

Tue council of the Society of Arts, being 
anxious that their exhibition of British manu- 
factures and decorative art should be seen by 
men of inflaence and station, issued cards to 
ber Majesty’s ministers, members of both 
Houses of Parliament, men of science, &c., 
for Monday last, and received during the even- 
ing about 150 distinguished visitors. Ladies 
were searcely expected, and the council were 
evidently taken by surprise when the Duchess 
of Sutherland was announced. Her grace 
however, although nearly alone, a swan in a 
crowd of crows, examined every thing, and 
was evideatly gratified by the visit. 

We heard two members of parliament admit 
it was the first time they had seen "s 
great pictures, and that they had no idea that 
England possessed such works; yet both were 
highly cultivated men and knew every pietare 
that is to be found in Italy! 

The exhibition, although it must not be taken 
as a true exposition of English manufactures, 
is very satisfactory as a begining, shewing 
beyond a doubt, what might be done with a 
wider organization aod stronger indecements 
to manufacturers to send their prodactions. 
The greatest credit is due to the managing 
body of the Society of Arts, for the manner in 
which the matter has been conducted; good 
cannot fail to result from it. 

a wd 

Heatran or Towns—On Tuesday last, 
Lord Morpeth brought in his bill for improv- 
ing the health of towns. It coutains no re- 
ference to the subject of intra-maral inter- 
ments, the Government thinking this subject 
worthy of a Biil to itself. Oo the same even- 
ing Lord ee. presented @ petition from 
shee : 


orking Classes Association 
for improving the publi 
sound aud 


pecially oun 


cath pear for «| 





cheval du fer, racks erp te 
invented by M. , engineer in of the 
Belgian line of railway forces, and 
of a reservoir in the smoke 
the boiler tubes, but 

and pierced with the same namber 
water for the condensation of the heat thus de- 
tained, is cow from the tender by a fixed 
i apperatus, and a circulation 


other tubes fixed at a higher level. An ex 

riment, of a sati nature, it is said, 

been tried with this instrament on the Brussels 
and Aotwerp line.——The advantages de- 
rivable from railway transit in the conveyance 
of that fleeting and ticklish commodity, “ fresh 
fish” to a ready distant market, were 
strikingly illustrated in course of last week, 
when 20,100 mackerel caught at Plymouth were 
whisked off by rail and poured ali at once into 


Billingegate, where the sadden glat enabled 
led the retailers to di 





Gisaster. Wiliam a carpenter, iv the 
y of who was also buried 

the brickwork, of asked by the 
@oroner if he cotiid account fut the fall of the 
Stehes, said be could not, that there was 
40 iron tensor rod found Mr. Piper 
asked by the coronet whether he wos 


to say that tie building gave way 
fault of his, said certainly not. The 
were then discharged with the understand- 
that the proceedings would be resumed at 
m town for the purpose of institut- 
ing the seerehing investigation deterwia- 
ed on.——<(m the very same day on which 
these fout arébes feil, no less than one 
and-twenty arches of the Liverpool viaduct of 
the Liverpool and Bury line went ratiliog down, 
one after the other, in jor succession, as we 
have seen a long line of juvenile recruits in 
“Prussian exercise,” one overturning the cen- 
tre of theother’sgravity,till all were fairly pros- 
trate in succession. [t is not yet known how 
the first arch fe!l, otherwise a oan Dee a 
key to the whole catastrophe; espee as 
% it io settaie thas Gack bolteuns oftware ta- 
capable of sustaining the weight of the arch 
reared upon it, when that on the other fide 
of it had fallen, wae forced immediately out- 
wards, till the entire destraction of the whole 
was completed in about the of s minate, 
or a minute and a half ~ sevchensi gn Br 
first.” In short, the mutual dependance 
apon all and ail upon each mast have been of 
a very beautiful and barmonic order, meriting 
a final iesue of « far different deseription from 
any so peculiar 
or aut other jecbaile exercise in construction 
and the matual of . 
whieh this untoward iseue itself 
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THE BUILDER. 


TUTBURY CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
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TUTBURY CHURCH, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Tue parish charch of Tutbury is situated 
half way up the hill upon which stood the 
castle, built by one of William of Normandy’s 
most enthosiastic followers, Henry de Ferrars, 
wh> had left his native land in company with 
the Conqueror, and to whom William gave 
such ample estates in Derbyshire and Stafford- 
shire, that the family have been unto the pre- 
sent time most intimately connected with the 
history of those counties. The hill rises 
abruptly from the banks of the Dove, and pre- 
sents a strong and commanding point for the 
erection of a strong-hold, advantages seldom 
Jost sight of in the troublous ages which suc- 
ceeded the Norman invasion. This castle be- 
came one of the most famous in England, and 
remained in the hands of the Ferrars family 
uatil it wae forfeited to King Henry the Third 
by Robert de Ferrars, the rebel Earl of Derby. 
That monarch bestowed it on his second son, 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and bis descend- 

ant, Thomes, Earl of Lancaster, havin 
fortified it against King Edward the Pret 
bat being unable to hold it, it was surrendered 
again into the hands of royalty. In 1350, 
Jobo of Guunt rebuilt the greater part of it, 
and it became the principal seat of the Dukes 
of Lancaster. Its latter history is chiefly re- 
markable for the sojourn within its walls of 
7 Queen of Scots as a prisoner, and for 
Loughborough’s maintaining a ison 
here to support Charles the First. a 
however, compelled to surrender it to Sir 
Wiiliem Brereton, the Parliamen com- 
mander; and at the conclusion of the war, 
about 1646, it was reduced nearly to its pre- 





sent ruinous condition. There is little now 
left but the external walls and a few towers 


diaper-work ; a bead-moulding also sculptured 
| oe , 
| divides the stories; the 


flat buttress of the 


and gates, scarcely enough to give a notion of | tower on that side next the door, bespeake its 


its original strength and importance. 
The Priory, which now forms part of the 


j 


| age; the heavier buttresses at the angles of 


the tower are the work of a much later period, 


rish church, was founded by Henry de | as also is the upper story of the tower, and 
errars in or about the yéar 1080, but the | its battlement, as well us that over the western 
editors of the last edition of “ Dugdale’s Mo- | gate. The lower window in the tower was 


nasticon”’ incline to think that it was more 
probably in the time of King William Rafus, 
in whose reign the charter of foundation was 
evidently framed. It was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and became a cell to the Abbey 
of St. Peter super Divam in Normandy, The 
granter grants great privileges to the monks ; 
which were confirmed and added to by his 
grandson : and it continued to flourish in great 
prosperity until the suppression of the monas- 
teries. The site of Tutbury priory was granted 
in the 6th of Edward V1. to Sir William 
Cavendish, who pulled down the priory and 
part of the church, together with the chapel 
of St. Stephen, to build himself a large house. 
The property is at present in the hands of the Dake 
of Devonshire, who bas the gift of the living. 
The west front of the church is particularly 
beautiful and remarkable for the richness of 
its Norman details. The principal door is a 
study for the architectural student, presenting 
as it does examples of varied enrichment, 
among which the chevron and billet moulding, 
as well as the bird's head decoration abound. 
The cireular-headed window above, is equall 
profuse io ornament, and the arcade at eac 


side is ievlar! ing for the 

jana od a 
uc 3 on 
ae tn pointed hs spaces oo 


originally a door ; bat the pillars on each side 
have been removed, and one row only of the 
ornamental stones which formed the top al- 
lowed to remain; and this accounts for the 
anomalous and tasteless combination of parts 
it now forms; the whole of the portion to 
the left of the door is also a modern antiqu 
and in equally bad taste, having been execut 
when the church was repaired some years 
since, and the principles of Norman archi- 
tecture little understood. 

Within, the chancel roof is by 
massive Norman pillars; but the chief glo: 
of the building is the fragment of the pol: 
work exhibited in our view. 














Tae Artists’ Generar Benevorent 
a annual dinner in aid of 
this institation lace on last, at 
the Freemasons’ i oh Pag eying 
The Hon. Thomas Baring was in the chair, 
and was supported by a number of well-known 
artists and friends of art. 560/. 
scribed. 
en oad Grass Parxtine.—We aang 

at ‘specimens of Chinese i 
upon of which the , especialy 
that of the faces, is rich and cate, hare 





lately arrived at Glasgow. 






















































































Annzgxep,we make some further additions to 
the number of examples we have already giver 
and which we may venture to say have bed a 
useful effect. 

a sate Y sagemer ig (epee lock, shewn 
in front o ornament upon it 
; = ce 


is good. hasp forms also the handle 
of a bolt, which passes h staples fashioned 
like.a double fleur-de-lis. This ingenious con- 
trivance is worthy of uction, and must 


ive great additional security in closing the 
r. The lizard upon the is a very 
common ornament of the 15th and 16th centu- 
ries. The door of the church of St. Nicholas, 
Gloucester, has a very fine knocker similarly 
ornamented ; and a ring-handle on the door of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, may be cited as a 
metropolitan example. The arrangement of 
the nail-heads in the lock are also worthy of 


notice, as they shew how carefully the older : 


artists studied the general effect of all articles 
of use or necessity comprehended in their de- 
signs, This lock is apon the door of a farm- 
house at Ussel (Corréze). 

No. 2, a ring-bandle, is to be found in our 
own country, upon one of the doors to the pri- 
vate residences in EtonCollege. Theescutcheon 
here is large, and richly ornamented, Many 
such exist, and present very great variety in 
design and elaboration in ornament; indeed, 
the work of the older artists in metal appears 
to be as full of invention and study as the public 
edifices they adorn; the artist appears in all 
the works of the artificer; and the famous 
blacksmith of Antwerp was but one among 
many who possessed the qualification of art, 
and applied it continuously to their works. 


EES 


EXHIBITION. OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 


Tue manner in which this exhibition has 
been spoken of by some of the journals must 
pain every generous lover of the fine arts, 
anxious to find able and impartial artistical 
criticism ; and must tend, when the statements 
are compared with those of an equal number 
of other papers and found diametrically op- 
posed, to destroy public confidence in periodical 
reviews, and to render the artist totally indif- 
ferent to praise or blame. For our own part, 
we have no hesitation in saying that, so far 
from being worse, the exhibition is decidedly an 
advance upon those of former years. Works of 
the first class there are perhaps none (how 
few are a within the year in this or any 
country’), but of their class a large number 
are first-rate; and if we compare the works of 
each individual with his previous prodoctions, 
and this seems to us the only way of arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion, we shall find that 
a considerable proportion of them have made 
a stride onwards. 

The president for example, Mr. Hurlstone, 
has cleaned his pallette since last season, and 
has painted better than he has done for years. 
His “ Girl of Sorrento at a Well” (No. 47) 
and “Sybille, a filatrice of Meta” (274) ure 
most excellent pictures. 

Mr. Pyne’s “ Neckar at Heidelberg” (No. 
30) is decidedly one of his finest productions, 
honourable alike to himself and the country. 
Weill do we remember the glorious ruin, so 
nobly placed,and the enthusiastic old French- 
man who has lived there many years, drawing 
and etching every portion of it. The contem- 
plation of Mr. Pyne’s picture re-called some 
pleasant days. 

Mr. Allen has prodaced a remarkably fine 
landscape, called the “ Vale of Clwyd, seen 
from the hills dividing Flintshire from Den- 

ighshire,”—certaialy his best work for a con- 
siderable time, and full of beauty. The distance 
and sky, especially, are admirably treated. 

Mr. Prentis, also, has made an advance. 
“ The Close of a Selfish Life” (No. 25) isa 
work of great power,—full of thought, and 
— An old man is on his death- 


“* And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
He must not look to have.” 
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Mr. Montague 


feet,— 


oolmer has a 





“ Duteh Passage-boat crossing a River ; 
and “ The Mill Ford” (94), are amongst the Mr. Holland should have been mentioned be- 
—e he has yet done. - ee wad jacttyi : 
r. Baxter's “ Wanderers ” (54), a young | of great poetical beauty, justifying as in 
mother at the road-side, with a child at her placing him also gst those members 


ground, serves to suggest that even religion 

was wanting to console the lonely one. 

has improved greatly ; his 
? 


(61), 


“* She once, perhaps, in village blest,’’— 


is fall of fine feeling and careful painting. 

Mr. Clater, again, has made a surprising 
improvement on his last two years’ work. 
No. 114, “ Gipsies’ Camp—Evening—Prepar- 
ing for the Meeting of the Tribe,” may be | object, 
pointed to in proof of the assertion. : 
Mr. A » with moch genius, is still 
‘o. 113, “ ASammer Morning,” 
mast, however, be exempted from this charge 
itisagem. The freshness and repose belong 
ing to ae are charmingly conveyed. 


of considerable 


| kneeling figure shew how much more satis- 
| factorily he could render his ideas then he 


| usually does, if he would let industry aid ima- 
_gination. 


fore, especially for No. 246, “ Sunset,” a picture 


2, 


| the society who have done better than their 

Mr. Clint, Mr. Tennant, Mr. Boddington 
Mr. Hassel, Mr. Pidding, Mr. Herring, Mr. 
Josi, and Mr. J. Wilson ought also to be men- 
tioned. 
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a better place. The expression of 
both man and dog is excellent. 
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THE SHEFFIELD ATHENZUM COM. 
PETITION. 
S:a,—There is much reason to fear that the 
Athenaeum Competition will prove an 
@ddendum to the list of invitations to arebitects 
which have of late proved so ansatisfactory, 
both to the profession and the parties inviting. 

Your Joursal of last week contained the adver- 
tisement desiring designs to be submitted, upon 
the understanding that the successfal compe 
titor should carry the work into exeeution ; 
and the instructions very properly add “ pro- 
vided the conditions above specified are complied 
with.” 

These cenditions refer to the style and 
seale of drawings ;—the accommodation and 
the expense. t us place these two latter 
éonditions if jexta-position, and see if they do 
Rot involve @ failure. 

Site, 72 feet by 63 feet (nearly rectangular), 
to contain “(1) A lecture room with light 

liery, Gapable of seating 1000 persons. 

) A reading and news room. (3) A library. 

4) Coffee room, (5) Chessroom. (6) Gym- 
nasium, (13) Seven class rooms (three to 
contain thirty pupils each, and four to contain 
fifty pupils each), (14) A board room. (15) An 

ce for ta@pager. (16) A porters room. 
(7) A kiteben and necessary conveniences. 
uch are the reqairements,—seventeen special 
provisions. On the other hand, we bave the 
sum of 4,500/. to work with. 

A little reflection will show us that the 

ure room to afford such an accommodation 
or area must be placed above, consequently 
the whole carcasing muat be of the most sub- 
stantial character. 

There are two frontages, the shorter being 
principal. Any arrangement will require an 
- area at the back for lighting &e.; allow 

feet by 20 feet for this. Take for the 
several heights of these floors, including from 
foundation to parapet, 70 feet (it cannot be 
less), and it gives 289,520 eubic feet. Shall we 
take this at a carcase price? It gives as 7,000/. 

There is yet one more provision to be covered 
by the 4,5001, namely, “a warming and ven- 
tilating apparatus of efiicient character.” 

Really, Sir,-our Sheffield friends must be 
called upon to” revis@ these ‘instructions’ or 
‘ particulars’ before afty architect can entertain 
their ‘invitation.’ With the utmost diffidence 
of one’s own opinion, it seems to me to be a 
compromise of prifieiple in that architect who 
shall offer a des with such pretensions. 
290,000 cubic feet! 45000.1! 

Yours truly, 


—— 


THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
COMPETITION, 

We have heard with much satisfaction, that 
our remark in last week’s number was received 
in the spirit in which it was written, and im- 
mediately acted on. The committee invited 
any gentleman who had inadvertently seen 
plans before they were sent in, and was cog- 
nisent of the architect's name, to abstain from 
attending during the selection, and the invi- 
tation was accepted. It gives us great pleasure 
to find an anxious desire prevailing in the 
committee to decide honestly and fairly, and 
that they appear to be proceeding with great 
care, Sixty-nine designs have been received, 
tome of them prepared at great cost. They 
were numbered as they arrived, and are being 
examined in thatorder,s When the committee 
have selected a certain number of designs as 
the best, in doing which it seems nearly certain 
that they will seek professional assistance, the 
whole rue submitted to the members at 
large for their opinion, and ultimately, there 
is no doubt, will aa exhibited to the public. 


sd 


Tas Panis Ivstitvrion of Cirvin Enct- 
#eens.—The endeavour on the part of the 
Minister of Pablic Works to establish an in- 
stitution of civil engineers in Paris has been 
@mivently saccessful,and an appropriate baild- 
soon be didihed te tedcioe it. The 
government are said to be anxious to 
young men of talent to adopt civil engi- 
as 8 profession. 


Ou! Ou! 
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eapital little pictare by Mr. Dicksee, which 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Burning of Theatres,—The burning of the 
German theatre of Pesth, in Hungaria, the 
largest building of that city, is generally as- 
cribed to the action of the new (Baron Higel’s) 
heating apparatus, constructed on the prin- 
ciple of reverberation—r¢foulement—of caloric. 
There, as the fire happened towards morning, 
no lives were lost. The conflagration at 
Carlsrule was an event —tertifice, awful. Then 
—tbat of Stuttgard. German afebitects pro- 
pose now a legislative enactment, that a certain 
proportion, or ratio should be laid down,—by 
which the number, size, &c. of doors 
is to be regulated. One of out German con- 
temporaries says, that to every atea of the 
theatres capable of holding people, one 
door should be appropriated, be it in new 
buildings or those already established 

The Largest Monolith in the World.—The 
obelisk of Laxor, now on the Place de ja Con- 
corde at Paris, weighs (according to Mr. 
Lebas, the engineer) 246 tons English. This, 
however, is greatly surpassed by the granite 
column of one single block, which bas been 
raised by the French architect, Mr. Montver- 
rand, at St. Petersburg. It is about 96 feet 
high, and weighs three times as much as the 
obelisk of Luxor. 

Monument to an Artist King.— This me- 
morial to King René, of France, made after 
the model of Mr. David d’ Angers, is now in the 
hands of the founder to whom this artist 
usually confides his work. The municipality 
of Angers was, some time, wavering where to 
place this monument, but have of late decided 
on the vicinity of the old Chateau, in which 
this artist king was born. 

Sharp Practice—at Times, Good Prac- 
tice. —A couple of years back the munici- 
pality of Paris expended considerable sums for 
the embankment and guaying of the Isle St. 
Louis, on the Seine. ‘Idhis was done under the 
tacit impression, that as it was city property, 
they woald be subsequently enabled to do with 
it as they liked. Accordingly, the land was 
laid out in building plots—when Government 
interfered, aud said, that these spaces could not 
be covered with buildings, as they would in- 
terfere with the free circulation of the air, and 
therefore impair the salubrity of the adjacent 
parishes ; that, io fine, private emolument can 
never encroach upon or interfere with public 
convenience, and, far less, welfare. 


ees = 


THE GAS MOVEMENT AT LIVERPOOL. 
GAS FOR NOTHING ? 


cane 








Witi reference to the Liverpool Gas move- 
ment, we have received a communication from 
Mr. Cox, the engineer of the Guardian Com- 
pany, which we willingly present to our 
readers, reserving our remarks till they have 
perused its contents, 

Sin,—My attention has been drawn to a 
op itey in the Bristol Mirror, purporting to 

é copied from your paper, in which it is stated 
that in my evidence before the surveying offi- 
cers, at Liverpool, I said that “ Companies 
might sell gas, with a profit, at 2s. 8d. per 
theusand cubic feet; and moreover, that at 
Bristol it actually costs less than nothing.” 

It is due to the gas companies at Bristol, as 
well as to myself, that 1 should correct this 
statement. What I said was, that the Liver- 
pool Guardian Gas Company would be able to 
supply gas at 3s. 8d. per thousand eubie feet, 
with a remunerating profit; but 1 prefaced 
this, by stating that advantages pecuiiar to 
or would enable them to do so: that 
no inference could be drawn of the cost of gas 
in one place from its cost in another, as it must 
depend on local circumstances, and that it was 
possible, in some places, to make it for nothing, 
such as where a demand for a costly deserip- 
tion of coke made the value of the produce of 
eoke more than the cost of the coal,—-and I 
instanced a private works in Bristol, whose 
consumption of this sort of coke exceeded their 
make, and enabled them to produce gas for 
next to nothing. No inferenee was intended 
to be drawn from this statement, that the gas 
companies at Bristol could make gas for no- 


thing, even by ing the same process a6 is 
used by thie private company, as there would 
be no sale for the prodece of coke at a remu- 


that I iu any way tonne to say eater that tho 





so etftaordinary, when it is considered that the 
present price at Liverpool is only 4s. 6d., and 
fier oy kegs cuapamice at Inetoesl Bi to ake 
same. 

Had I said what the paragraph quoted im- 
putes to me, that all ac aumpabite auale $0 


ply at 3s. 8d. (not 2s. 8d.) at « profit, I should 
have staltified myself when, at the same time, 
I gave evidence that other companies with 
whom I am connected charge 6s. and 7s. per 
thousand cubic feet, and while I myself, as 
lessee of two works, am cepa ee Oe. per 
thousand.—I am, Sir, &c., oun Cox. 
Bristol, 23rd March, 1847. 


Our readers will at once perceive that Mr. 
Cox cannot have seen our articles on “ The Gas 
Movement,” particularly those of 30th January, 
20th and 27th February, and 6th March, or, 
indeed, any one of them, otherwise he would 
have been led to suspect that the little news- 
paper extract which he quotes,—and even that 
too erroneously,—was only a small portion of 
a longer article, the context of which might 
materially affect the inferences to be drawn 
from the passage quoted, if not too its more im- 
mediate sense,—as also, more particularly, does 
the erroneous quotation itself of the passage 
in question, which we ourselves have seen 
correctly enough rendered in at least balf a 
hundred of the provincial and other papers, 
but which a portion of the Bristol press ap- 
pears to have erroneously quoted. In the 
article of 20th Fi » from which alone the 
extract could have been taken, and in the nu- 
merous and ectly accarate repetitions of 
that extract itself in the newspapers of the 
day, there was no such unqualified statement 
as “that at Bristol it actually costs less than 
nothing.” On the contrary it is twice repeated, 
in that article, and, unless we are very much 
mistaken, was so expressed in a// the extracts 
from it that we have met with, that “in one 
manufactory at Bristol,”—such was stated by 
Mr. Cox to have been the case; and not a word 
is said about “the gas companies at Bristol ” 
at all. Moreover, in quoting from Mr, Cox’s 
own evidence, as reported in the Liverpool 
papers [in which reports, cage way, the error 
of 2s. 8d. instead of 3s. 8d. must have 
arisen, and not with us], this very passage was 
itself prefaced by the precautionary remark 
that “the variation of the price of gas in 
various localities is very great. This pro- 
bably in part arises from the variation in 
the expense of coals; bat that is by no 
means sufficient in many eases to ac- 
count for the difference :” and, in the 
very next sentence follows the remark in ques- 
tion, about a “ manufactory at Bristol.” But 
besides all this, we also took care, in the ver 
same article, to point out the faet that “ It is 
under a patent, however, ‘for the creation of 
heat,’” and “ by means of the profit arising 
from the preparation and sale of evke,”’ under 
that patent, that “gas in some circumstatites, 
ean be reduced in eost to Ktle or nothing.” 
And we even added that the patented process 
was more particularly applicable “ where there 
ts a large demand for coke, and at Liverpool,” 
&e. Mr. Cox, therefore, is led ‘ distinetly to 
deny’ what we have never either stated or 
inferred, insinuated or imputed, far less left 
to be understood without sufficient explanation, 
We desire at all times, and in ail cases, to state 
every thing honestly and fairly; and we are 
very much mistaken indeed if we do not pass 
out of the jet of Mr. Cox’s gaseous ordeal, not 
only unseathed, even in his own estimation, 
but with a fixed persuasion, moreover, on his 
own mind, no less than on the minds of our 
readers in general, that we are neither capable 
of voluntary misrepresentation, nor very likely 
to fall into that which may, nevertheless, in- 
volantarily arise in even the most carefully con- 
ducted journals. 

Sees 

Lory Nortaampron’s Fovata Sonfe 
to the fellows of the Society was given 
last Sutarday, avd was more numerously at- 
tended, as it seenied to us, than on any pre- 
tious occasion. Prince Albert was amongst 
























Allen Anscombe, Brighton ; William As- 
siter, Maidstone; Thomas Baylis, Ledbury ; 
William Caveler, Margate; J. W. Cole, Co- 
vebtry; John Dallimore, Brighton ; John 8. 
Erlam, London; Geo. H. a Ken- 
nlogton ; Charles Geoghegan, London ; Thomas 
Y¥; Littlewood, Thornton Heath; Joseph 
Henry Spicer, London; Jobn Stead, London ; 
Thomas Wilson, Odibam ; and R. W. Wright, 
Bristol. 

The committee, after examination, reduced 
the list to seven, viz., Messrs. Anscombe, 
a Caveler, Dallimore, Spicer, Stead, 

Wright; and ultimately recommended 
the commissioners to appoint Mr. Stead. 
After much discussion, the commissioners pro- 
ceeded to the election, and Mr. Stead was 
chosen. The numbers were :—For Mr. Stead, 
46; Mr. Dallimore, 30; Mr. Anscombe, 9. 











VENTILATION OF MINES—GOVERN- 
MENT INTERFERENCE. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

At a meeting on the 16th inst., the paper 
read was by Mr. Joshua Richardson, “ On the 
ventilation of mines.” fter stating the ne- 
cessity for establishing a more complete 
system of ventilation as a measure of common 
humanity, and the advantageous results in a 
commercial view which would arise from 
enabling the miners to develope their physical 
foree with more benefit to themselves, and 
allow them to do a greater amount of task- 
work for the same sum, the paper proceeded 
to describe the system of ventilation at present 
pursued in Newcastle and its vicinity as being 
that of the district where the greatest attention 
had from necessity been paid to the subject,. 
which is one of undoubted difficulty; it is at 
the same time one of almost national import- 
ance, for as a mercantile nation much of our 

tess depends upon our manufactures ; 
and unless the fuel for producing power is ob- 
tained at a feasondble price, the results of all 
our attention and. skill will not enable us to 
compete with foreign labour. Without good 
ventilation our mines cannot be worked, or at 
least must be so imperfectly conducted as to 
render fuel scarce and expensive. Much at- 
tention bas been paid by very able men to this 
subject, and still the necessity becomes more 
apparent for some great alteration, to avoid 
the gradual but certain waste of humanstrength 
from ey 2 sojourn in mephitie air, or the 
frightful loss of life from the explosions of the 
gases exuding from the coal in the progress of 
getting. 

The natare of these gases, which are the 
carburetted hydrogen, the olefiant, the sal- 
phuretted hydrogen, and the carbonic acid gas, 
were severally treated of. The three first are 
khown aé fire-damp, beitg explosive when 
mixed With certain proportions of common 
air; the latter is known as choke-damp or after- 
damp ; it is produced in large quantities b 
explosions, and completes the fatal work left 
undone by the explosive gases. It also exists 
in poe Bagi and ilt-ventilated mines. 

gases require a large sapply of pure 
air to dilate an puiaee them rein Hg end a 
still larger quantity is necessary to support the 
respiration of the number of met and animals 
employed in a mine. The entrance, therefore, 
of the fresh air and the exit of the foul air, 
should be free and capacious. This is gene- 
rally effected by having two pits, one termed 
the “ downeast ” and the other the “ tipcast ” 
shaft, sank to the coal-bed; down the former 
of these the fresh air sinks, and after travelling 
h the various galleries, as it is 
guided by doors and other means in various 
directions, it returns to the bottom of the latter 
Soe upéast) shaft where a farnace is estab- 
in which it is rarified and rendered eo 
much lighter that it readily ascends the upeast 
shaft; thus causing throughout the mine a 
race fe ae er affords 
ing to the mining i 
stmple ventilation in all Sometimes, 


kept sbut, and the current of 
or stopped ; or one of the workmen 
heedlessness or cupidity in nee 
more light for bis work, opens the safety 
the inflammable gas is ignited, and an ex- 
ensues. From one or more of these 
causes afose all the accidents that have oe- 
curred, and it appears that bitherto no precaa- 
tious measures have sufficed to prevent their 
"The paper dwel length on the 
he welt at some length on 
sent aa ar of ventilation, and the adeenias 
to them, illustrating the positions by quotations 
from the best authorities on the subject; all of 
which went to shew that, in spite of all the care 
and attention that had been given to the ques- 
tion, all the skill of the engineers, and the in- 
treduction of the safety-lamp in 1816, the loss 
of life had been greater since that period than 
it was in a corresponding period vious to 
its introduction: This must not eharged 
entirely to the lamp ; for, although it may bave 
rendered men bolder, and induced them to 
trust too much to the lamp, in venturing into 
those parts of the mines which formerly would 
have been abandoned, still it must be borne in 
mind that, as the coal was got at greater depths 
and distances from the shafts the ventilation 
became more difficult, and from the greater 
number of persons employed in one mine, if an 
accident did occur, the loss of life was greater 
in proportion. 
he merits of the safety-lamps produced 
almost simtltaneously by Sir H. , Mr. G@. 
Stephenson, and Dr. Reid Clanny, were ean- 
vassed, and the greater amount of merit, as 
well as the credit of the first production of it, 
was thought to be due to Mr. Stephenson. The 
author then entered into calculations, shewing 
that the dimensions of the “upcast’’ shaft 
should, in all cases, be increased in proportion 
to the augmented volume of the air from the 
expansion at the higher temperature at which 
it leaves the mine after traversing all the pas- 
sages; and if this were attended to, not only 
would the general ventilation be better, bat, in 
the event of an accident occurring, by an ex- 
plosion, or the derangement of some of the air 
passages from falls of the roof, &c., an extra 
power could be applied, which would at any 
rate prevent a portion of the frightful loss of 
human life which now occurs. It was evident 
from the whole statement, that although, in 
certain cases of fiery mines, some improve- 
ments might be advantageously introduced, 
yet that, in the majority of good mines, the 
present methods sufficed to maintain them in a 
healthy and safe state; and that, in almost all 
cases, it was the culpable neglect of, and not 
the want of, the means of prevention, that 
caused the destraction of health life and 
perty in the mining operations of the king- 
dom. 

In the discussion which ensued, the inter- 
ference of Government by legislative enact- 
ments, with respect to methods of ventilation, 
was deprecatéd. It had become fashionable 
now, whenever a difficulty occurred, to recom- 
mend legislative enactments as an universal 

anacea, a8 if a committee of the House, or a 
bsty of commissioners, none of whom probably 
sessed any practical knowledge of the sub- 
ject, could at once fal! by inspiration upon the 
methods of prevention or care which had so 
long eluded the careful investigation of scien- 
tifie and practical men, whose time, talents, 
and fortunes had been all devoted to the sub- 
ject from that great incentive to exertion, 
“ self interest.” When the example of foreign 
countries was quoted, it shoald be at the same 
time shewn in how backwarda state they were 
in engineering, in mining, ia commerce, and 
in fact, in every thing with which the Govern- 
ment interfered, as compared to the high state 
of perfection arrived at in this country. What 
was their position with respect to common 
roads, canals, railways, the extent of their 
mines, and the general amount of manufac- 
tires, as compared to those of England? and 
yet they had the “advantages” of the “ wis- 
dom” ‘and the “ fostering protection of Go- 
vernment ;” whilst in Eogland there was no- 
thing but competition to arge manufactarers 
and miners to bring their produce to market 
of the best and at the pyre! pmo 





however, an unusual eseape of deleterious gas | good, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


H. RB. H. tHe Pusdu Custedaiy hee sigui 
fied his intention of honouring Portsmouth 


not teach the level of 
was quickly turned off into the 
— has “ ee 
while fortunately very fi damage 
thought has res eusie to the 
confidence in its arene tust 
been seriousiy shaken, Indeed, it is believed 
bef rues _" the cubib Atalay 
before night set in, the process 
would have led to a very serious destraction of 
property, if vot of life also. The fear enges- 
dered by the Harrington catastrophe cannot 
bat be still before the 
Kensington and its 
ing committes of the Ga Mechanies’ 
Institute lately laid before 4 meeting 
the annual committee an elevation and 
of the edifice, to be in 
street, which had been 
Wardle and Walker, of Hood-street, 
castle, architects. The building fand 
small, no improvident expenditure will be in- 
curred in architectural ornament, which, a¢ 
the Gateshead Observer curtly observes, would 
have asything bat an ornamental effect in the 
shape of a m ; but the stracture will 
show @ good and handsome front, ead be a 
credit to the institution and the town. 4 ge 
neral meeting of the members was to be . 
in order to take the plans ittto consideration, 
and advise the building committee as to their 
future proceedings.——At Stirling, a Water 
Supply and Sewage Manure Company, with a 
capital of 15,0002.,has been projected, Al 
few towns command natural advantages 
to Stirling, for securing not only an abundant 
supply of pure water at a cheap rate, but also 


< 


for the application of s m of sew- 
erage, the song ge have pervert F = 
the inadequacy of the supply of water 

want Toy general uoder-sewerage, so that 


the streets and sewage channels are con- 
stantly filled with fetid, offensive, and 
wholesome matter, the effectual cleansing 
which can best of all be carried out in eoonec- 
tion with a company offering the twofold be- 
nefit of a full supply of water and a 
system of sewage, the sewage water from w 


will go —— pay its = way, and to 

the agricultaral vicini an every wa 
Grable, disposal to formers os masane—— 
The grand jury of the city of Cork have 
adopted, as 
school of design 
Thomas Deane. 
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es the 
“ 
e Snake selene ot facthest, a nition biel, we 
an M. P. (who plainly speaks from any thing 
but the dire experie 


nce of those who know 
from triel how difficult it often is to procure 
employment) declares to be amply sufficient 
for the procurement of an honest livelibood. In 
some districts, indeed, the proportion of those 
to be thus disposed of will be far more than a 
mere fifth ; but however great the evils atten- 
dant on this new measure may prove to be, 
the crisis ie now perceived to be such, that 


to be arched over. Mr. T. Harrison 
to this, as it might so happen that the covering 
of a sewer would not cost 1/. per foot, and they 
had no right to derive any profit from the 
blic by the work. The Cierk said no main 
ine of sewer would cost less than 1/. per foot. 
If they left the question open without fixing 
any maximum price, in every sewer that was 
to be constructed, builders would be continu- 


—— had been unfairly placed upon them. 
r. J. White deemed it immaterial as to the 


size. If anything could incresse its value, it 
would be any additional depth they might 


immensely greater evils still are likely to result | obtai 


from the past and present abandonment of the 
soil, and of all future pect of the usual 
hervest. ‘The most serious alarm is now de- 
elared to be felt by those who see in the very 
way of the suffering people no other surety 
than that of being gored on either born of this 
terrible dilemma. Either the public works 
must be so far suspended at the risk of fearful 
evil to tens of thousands, or the bh of a 
harvest must die within the breasts of all, at 
the risk of a still more fearful evil to hundreds 
of thousands, nay to millions. Even already, 
thousands of well doing farmers, panic stricken, 
are literally flying the country as emigrants to 
the land of universal refuge across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Gross abuses of the public work 
system are still said to prevail on the part of 
superintendents as well as of labourers, thus 
exhausting the for more than princely means, 
designed for the benefit of the destitute alone, 
to no ee end, and that too at both extreme- 
ties of the scale of dependance—from above in 
extravagant superintendence, as well as from 
below in worthless work,—and thus in burn- 
ing the candle at both extremities is evil ac- 
comulating on evil, and all at a cost even na 
tionally ruinous though worse than useless. 


[ae 
WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


A generat Coart of Sewers for the City 
and Liberty of Westminster was held at the 
Court House on Friday, Capt. Bague, R.N., 
in the chair. A long report was read from 
the surveyor to the court, setting forth that a 
sewer in Hertford-place, Notting Hill, had 
been built with pit-sand mortar, contrary 
to the regulations of this commission. 

The clerk of the works gave evidence, that 
during the p of building the sewer, he 
observed that pit-sand mortar was being used 
for that purpose. He ordered the men at work 
to desist, but they took no notice whatever, 
and on a subsequent visit he found that the 
sewer had been completed. The sewer had 
been built by Mr. Holmes, of Notting Hill. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson was of opinion that a 
formal notice in writing should be given to 
the parties. 

e subject led to a good deal of discussion, 
and it was finally resolved unanimously, that 
Mr. Holmes should take up the whole of the 
work and rebuild the same according to the 
directions of their surveyor. 

Mr. Dethick, a builder, of the parish of St. 
Anne, Westminster, appeared before the court 
to complain of the exorbitant charge made upon 
him, by the survevor of that parish, for relaying 
the pavement removed in the construction of 
& sewer, viz., 3s. per yard, which was consider- 
sbly more than ever had been demanded in 
any other parish. He wished the advice of 
the court thereon. The subject was referred 
to the surveyor of the court, to report thereon 


at the next i 

Arching over the King’s Scholars’ Pond 
Sewer.— it having been determined at a former 
court that the King’s Scholars’ Pond Sewer 
should be arched a ns the expense 


D. 
Mr. W. Donaldson objected to their fixing 
th as the test of payment. Were it so, 
bailders would lay in « temporary drain, 
rather than an efficient one, to save expense. 
It was finally resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Harrison, seconded by Mr. T. L. Wood, 
that for any sewer to be built in future at the 
charge of any district, the contribution of the 
ublic should be as follows: —No. 3, 4s. per 
oot ; No. 2, 5s. 6d. per foot ; and No. 1 7s. 6d. 
per foot; and any size exceeding No. 1, 10s, 
per foot. 








PMAiscellanea, 


ParservaTion oF Metartic Sunraces 
rrom Rust.—A Sheffield manufacturer in 
lately advising with us as to the best mode of 
preserving the polish of stee] surfaces in packed 
goods, especially during transit, assured us 
that the difficulty is one which has given great 
and perpetual annoyance. The packing of 
steel goods in some simple mode of galvanic 
connection with slips of zinc, the more electro- 
positive metal, so as to render the less posi- 
tive steel more negative, and hence less oxidi- 
zable, we at the moment recommended for 
trial, but probably even in such cases, though 
more particularly for engineering or other 

urposes, a recent suggestion to coat the sur- 
aces in a peculiar and ae ser way with 
copal or lac varnish may be of value. It has 
been prepomt to effect this very desirable ob- 
ject by dipping or washing the finished article 
in a dilute solution of acid, two parts sulphu- 
ric, and one nitric, and then when dried, 
without fingering or rubbing, by coating it 
with the varnish, which, it ies said, under 
such treatment, will never peel off, unless, of 
course, the surface be exposed to friction or 
abrasion. Copal, with a little litharge added, 
is considered as best suited for this purpose. 

Statnep-Giass Winpow, LiverPoor.— 
A atained-glass window, executed by Mr. 
Wailes, has been put up in St. Martin's church, 
Liverpool, at the cost of about 3501. The 

rominent subject is the Crucifixion, with the 

irgin and St. John on each side, and St. Mary 
Magdalene embracing our Lord’s feet, the 
figures being as large as life. This group oc- 
cupies the three centre lights of the upper por- 
tion of the window; and in the corresponding 
compartments beneath the transom are the 
apostles St. Peter, St, Paul, and St. James. A 
border of gronps is carried round the whule 
window, composed of smaller figures, illustra- 
tive of the Passion and other events of our 
Lord’s life. The tracery at the top of the win- 
dow is filled by four angels, together with the 
pelican, the dove, and the lamb; the highest 
compartment of all being ied with the 
Ascension. The window is said to contain 











liable 
to the bankrupt laws. Mr, Stewart had taken 
the ground on lease for 99 years, and 
built for improvements. If it were held that. 
he was liable to be made a bankrupt of, 
Marquis of Westminster, the Marquis of Bate, 
— aed noblemen, would also be a 

e can, who appeared in su the 
fiat, said the cases were very different. Mr. 
Stewart was not improving his own freehold, 
but had taken the ground on a building lease, 
and, therefore, built for his own t, and 
mar Pe profit on the materials, was liable 
to the bankrupt laws. His Honoar said that be 
was inclined to the opinion that this did not 
bring the case within the bankrupt laws, for. 
Mr. Stewart had taken a long lease, which it 
appeared to him gave such an interest as to 
entitle him to build for the improvement of 
his property ; but as there was some difference 
of opinion, he would consider the case, and 
give jadgment next Tharsday. 

Tae Faut or a Cauncu Ceinine in Man- 
cuester.—The aceident at St. Michael's 
church, Manchester, has probably been heard 
of, by this time, by most of our readers. When 
the ceiling of a church built only 58 
tambles in, to the extent of 50 feet by 12 feet 
(ceiling, joists, lathing, and plaster), it t 
to make persons think of the danger to which 
they _ be every day exposed by bad build- 
ing, lead them to discourage it. Mr. 
Bellhouse and Mr. Shellard, who were de- 
puted to examine into the cause of the acci- 
dent, attribute it to the decay of some of the 
timbers which supported the plaster ceiling. 
We have since heard of the fall of a factory, 
in the same town, through failure of an iron 
girder. 


Avotuer Purpose ror tar Pyramips, 
—The new Governor of Jamaica, Sir Charles 
Grey, lately created some gmusement by as- 
serting at the meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
taral Society, “ That the pyramids erected by 
the Egyptians were intended as immense tanks 
Sor supplying and ane the sxrrounding 
plains with water !” The astounding doctrine, 
says our authority, seemed to take the meeting 
completely by surprise. And well it might; 
especially those members of it who had seen a 
eectional view of these extraordinary construc- 
tions. Itis even more absurd than the theory 
that they are the granaries erected by Joseph, 
which was once propoanded. 

Tre Rovat Srasres at Winpsor.— 
Since the discovery of the dry-rot throughout 
the extensive boarding around the riding 
school at the royal mews, at Windsor (the 
whole of which has recently been entirely re- 
moved), it has been found that the wooden 
divisions of the stalls and other portions of the 
woodwork in the royal stables are similar! 
affected. In several of the stables the stal 
have been newly constracted, and it is feared, 
in consequence of the inroads made by the rot, 
that the whole will have to be removed and 
undergo a similar process.— Morning Post. 


years 
cost of the works will be 109,000/., whieh, with 
57,0004. paid for the south pier, incidental and 
contingent expenses, engineer's plans, &c. 

will amount to about 180,001, : 
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th; the restoration and resesting of 
ehurch of Bottesford; the erection 
and school-room at Brentwood ; 
the or any portion of the works re- 
ired in the erection of the south wing of 
proposed addition to the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary; certain works at a house in Bed- 
ford; excavating and constructing Southgate- 
street Dock and works at Gloucester; for the 
erection of New Kingswood near Buth; of 
@ training school at Carmarthen; the rebuild- 
ing of Liandilo Church ; the several works to 
be ormed in making a cattle-market at 
Wolverhampton ; the building of 1,155 feet 


of sewer in Fulbam-road; and of 2,125 feet of 


sewer in Mile-end-road, &e., and arching over 
1,059 feet of sewer at Bethnal-green, and 72 
~~ St. John’s, Wapping ; also for the whole 
works n for ing and improvin 
the deviates af the Powof ieohadiveye Perth. 
shire, for vioe miles; paving in Holborn, 
Broad-street, and High-street ; also for a 
supply of road materials for the metropolis 
roads, and of gravel for the Colchester-road 
trustees ; also of cast-iron pipes, sluice cocks, 
street watering posts, &c. &c., for the Carlisle 
Wr‘>e-works; and for the construction of 
the works on four miles of the Glasgow and 
Ardrossan, and of portions of the Newcastle 
and Oarlisle coeerteng 4 and 1,000 tons of cast- 
iron chairs for the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincoln Junction railway; also for the eree- 
tion of the proposed railway station at 
Chester. 

Tue Orv Grammar Scuoot at Ieswica, 
—At a meeting of the corporation, to consider 
a — for preserving the old Grammar 
School, a letter from Sir Francis Palgrave was 
read: it said, “I do hope that the doom of 
your refectory may be averted. Such an act 
of Vandalism would be shameful. This is the 
re 2 FY in England, and so far as I know 
in France, of a refectory of the Black Friars’ 

reachers, and as each order of monks and friars 
had its own scheme, its destruction, so foolish,so 
needless, will be reprobated.” The Town- 
clerk remarked, it would be presumptuous for 
him to question the authority of Sir Francis 
Palgrave ; but he had before him docaments 
to show that this building never was the refec- 
tory of the Black Friars’ preachers—that the 
refectory stood in the Old Grammar School 
playground, which was between the Grammar 
School and Foundation-street. “ The late Mr. 
Kirby published twelve prints of old buildings 
in ik, and amongst these was a view of 
Christ’s Hospital, ia Ipswich. It was well 
known that this faery alg part of the 
buildings occupied bythe Black Friars’ preach- 
ers, as well as the Upper Foundation. The 
whole of these premises formed the Monastery 
of the Black Friars’ preachers, and they were 
purchased by the corporation, and appropriated 
to various uses.” A strong feeling prevailed 
in favour of restoring the building. The Mayor 
remarked, and we hosour bim for the feeling, 
that he, with many of the older inbabitants of 
the town, bad received the last part of his 
education in the Old Grammar School, and, 
with the parties to whom he had alluded, he 
could not but look with veneration upon an 


- edifice associated as it was with so many early 


associations and pleasing recollections. He 
hoped, therefore, that with the few alterations 
required, the building would be allowed to re- 
main untouched. Mr. J. M. Clark, of Ips- 

wich, has made drawings for the restoration. 
Compertirtons.—A premium of 100/, is of- 
fered for the best, and 50/. for the second best 
plan, &c., for the arrangement of the wharf and 
works, and the construction of the necessary 
station, custom-house, and hotel accommoda- 
tion at Newhaven harbour, on the London, 
» and South Coast Railway.—The 


time for designs for the d 
Atheneum and ies’ Institute building 
has been extended to the 14th of May next. 
Tus ee Prorestanr Cuveca, 
erected a short ago in -street, 
Holborn, narrow a destruction by fire 
last week. The joists and floor boards were 


ited, through some defects in the hot-air 


if 











(Sherwood and Co.). 
Quarterly, for April’’ (Luxford, Whitefriars-etreet). 





NOTICE. 

THE NEW OPERA HOUSE, COVENT GARDEN. 
The next number of Tux Butipex will contain a full ac- 
count of the construction of the New Opera House, and an 
elaborate engraving of the interior. Early orders should be 
given for extra copies. 
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NGINEERS’ COLLEGE, LONDON,— 
Conductors, Messrs. SMITH and LEWIS, Civil Engineers 
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DESIGNS for Mural Monuments, Tombs, aad 


Tablets. By T. FAULKNER, Architect. 


In 1 vol 
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MODERN ARCHITECTU! 
Tea ieise and O14 Legian | 


Pablishing in Monthly foto parts. pric: each to subscribers: 
CITY, TOWN eee eae ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By & H. BROOKS, Architect. 


In 1 vol. dte., 70 Steel ; Je O. Thted ant Bateted 


FIRST SERIES RAILWAY PRACTICE. 
By 8. C. BREES, CE. 
SECOND SERIES of RAILWAY PRACTICE. 


£2, 128 6d, 
in thse, oe Oe ot ee Theatel, Level, 
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QOVERETGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 5, 8, Jamovetrect, London. 
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CAST-IRON SOCKET- aa 2, BEN AIN-PIPES, AND RAVES 


F. A. TIDDEMAN, Parfleet’ Wharf, Earl- 

street, Blackfriars, keeps 6 a steck of Socket-Pipes, Rain- 
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